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“I’m really glad the war is 
over. I’d like to celebrate, 
but that’s hard when you 
know that it could’ve been" 
over so long ago/* said John 
Swinglish, a 28-year-old 
Navy 'veteran who has de- 
voted most of the past .five 
years to the peace move- 
ment. tf 

His hesitant, reluctant 'cel- 
ebration reflected what 
many full time peace activ- 
ists seemed to feel the day 
after they heard President 
' Nixon announce that the 
war in Vietnam had eome to 
an end and that he had 
achieved “peace with hon- 
or.” 

That phrase irritated some 
of the peace activists; 

“What’s honorable about 
bringing a peace in 1973 
that could’ve been brought 
in 1969?” said Swinglish, 
who lives at Emmaus House, 
a peace commune at 3619 
12th St. NE. He is scheduled 
to go on trial with 27 other 
persons in Camden, N.J., 
Feb. 4 for allegedly conspir- 
ing to destroy government 
records there in August, 
1971, as a protest of the war. 

“I’rp relieved that there is 
some indication that the 
massive violence of recent 
years has come to an end,” 
said Robert Eaton, a 29-year- 
old Philadelphia man who 
was the skipper in 1968 
when the Phoenix, a 
Quaker-sponsored ship, took 
medical supplies to North 
Vietnam. 

« “But my rejoicing catches 
in my throat,” said Eaton, 
who served 25 months in 
federal prisons from late 
1969 through September, 
1971, for turning in his draft 
card. 

For Eaton the major rea- 
son his rejoicing is reluctant 
is that “the war has thught 
me to have a profound dis- 
trust for what government 
officials say . . .” 

For Eaton and Swinglish, 
the war has changed their 


lives profoundly. Career 
plans were put aside tempo- 
rarily or -changed com- 
pletely. Their life of protest 
has consumed all of their 
adult years and, as in the 
case of Eaton, some’/ of their 
adolesence, too. 

Richard Fernandez and 
his wife have been consider- 
ing going to Vietnam as vol- 
unteers to help rebuild 
“what my government has 
torft down against my will.” 

Fernandez, a leader of the 
New York-based Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned about 
Vietnam, has been protest- 
ing the war actively for 
eight years. Like other 
peace activists, he expects 
the war and its side effects 
to dominate his organization 
for some time to come. 

“At the present time we 
will probably focus on politi- 


cal prisoners in South Viet- 
nam,” said Fernandez, “plus 
Honeywell’s manufacture of 
antipersonnel weapons and 
on the amnesty question.” 

The number of persons 
who actively resisted the Vi- 
etnam" war is impossible to 
estimate. Records in the ad- 
ministrative office of the 
U.S. District Courts show 
that the cases of 15,718 indi- 
viduals who violated the Se- 
lective Service Act have 
been processed in U.S. 
courts across the nation 
since 1964. That figure does 
not include those who were 
indicted but have not yet 
come to trial. 

There was a steady escala- 
tion in such indictments, 
even after draft calls were 
reduced drastically. In 1964, 
276 such cases were proc- 
essed in the courts; 4,910 in 
1972, up from 2,973 the pre- 
vious year. 
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Mrs. Carol Plassmeyer, wife of Marine son Bernie, 2, while hearing at St. Louis 

Capt. Bernard Plassmeyer, holds their her POW husband will soon be released. 


